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POPUL R TALES. 
THE DEATH OF WALTER SELBY. 
1 rede ye, my lady—I rede ye, my lord, 
To put not your trust in tiie trumpet and sword ; 
Blse the proud name of Selby, which gladdened 
us long, 


Shall pass from the land like the sough of a song, 
Op BaLuap. 


Before dame Eleanor Selby had conclu- | 


ded her account of the Spectre Horseman 


of Soutra-fell, the sun had set, and the | 
twilight, warm, silent, and dewy, had suc- | 
ceeded ; that pleasant time between light | 


and dark, in which domestic labor finds a 
brief remission. 


moistened inemorass or rivulet, before the 
hearth fire, which ¢limmered far and wide, 
and taking his accustomed scat, sat mute 
and motionless as a figure of stone. ‘The 


cows came lowing homewards from the pas- | 


ture-hills ; others feeding out of cribs filled 
with rich moist clover, yielded their milk 
into a score of pails ; while the ewes fold- 


» ' 
ed on the shelter-side of the remote glen, | 


submitted their udders, not without the 
frequent butt and bleat, to the pressure of 
maiden’s hands. Pastoral verse has not many 


finer pictures than what it borrows frotn | 


the siepherd returning from the hill, and 
the shepherdess fromthe fold—the former 
with his pipe and dogs, and the latter with 
her pail of reeking milk, each singing with 


a hearty country freedom of voice, and | 
in their own peculiar way, the loves | 
"The home | 


and the joys of a pastoral life. 
of Raudal Rode presented a scene of rough 
plenty, and abounded in pastoral wealth ; 
th» head of the house associated with his 
domesiics, and maintained that authority 
over their and conduct which 
belonged to simpler times ; and -omething 


words 


of the rustic dignity of the master was ob- | 


servable in hismen. His daughter, Mau- 
deline, busied herself amoig the maideus 
with a meekuess and a diligence which had 
more of the matron than is 
found in so young a dame. 


eious kinswomau Eleanor 
scenes of homely and domest.« joy seemed 
alien to her Leaat. 


Sciby; but 


The shepherd, returned , 
; , : 
from hill or moor, spread out his hose, | 


commonly | 
All this esca- | 
ped not the notice of her old) and capri- 


The intrvsion too of 


| tial Selbys, never failed to darken the pic- 
ture which she would have enjoyed had 
'this rustic alloy mixed with the precious 
metal of any other house. It was her 
chief delight, since all the males of her 
name had perished, to chauat ballads in 


their praise, and relate their deeds, from | 


the time of the Norman invasion down to 
their final extinetion in the last rebellion. 
: Many snatches of these chivalrous ballads 


/sword--—-where minstrels 
themes, and entered, harp in hand, into 
rivalry——a kind of contest which the sword, 
the critic’s weapon of those days, was often 


} ° 
large, bright and round, gleamed down from 





| 


the summit of a green pasture mountain, 
and lightened us on our way through a nar- 
row wooded valley, where a small stream 
glimmered and sparkled inthe light, and 
ran so crooked a course, as compelled us to 
cross it every hundred yards. Walter 
Selby now addressed me in his own singu- 
lar way: ‘Fair Eleanor, mine own grave 


and staid cousin, knowest thou whither 


are still current on the border--the de-| thou goest : Comest thou to counsel how 
bateble land of song as well as of the! fifty men may do the deeds of thousands, 
sought their} and how the ecrownof this land may be 


shifted like a prentice’s cap 2? *'Pruly,’ 
said I, ‘most save and considerate cousin, | 


' . 
| go with thee hike an afllicted damosel of 


drawn to decide. Much of this stirring and | yore, in the belief that thy wisdom and 


heroic border-life mingles with the tradi- 
tionary tales of E!eanor Selby. 


} 
| 
| 


. . . . . | e . . 
ratives contain occasionally, a vivid pre-| princely inheritance.’ 
-sentment of character and action; and |) said the youth, ‘like one bumble in hope, 


valor may reinstate me in my ancient do- 


Her nar- | mains, orelse win for me some new and 


‘Thou speakest,’ 


shall endeavor to preserve something of | and puttest thy trust in one who would wil- 


this, and vetain, at the same time, their dra- | lingly work miraclesto oblige thee. 
matic cast, while [ prune and condense | pouder, fair damsel, my sword, though the 


Sut 


the whole, to render them more acceptable i best blade in Cumberland, cannot cut up 


to the impatience of modern readers. She | 


| thus pursued her story. 


{ e ; 
thousand times to the noble and the low ; | 


it is presented to me in my dreams, for the 
memory of spilt blood clings to a young 
mind, and the life’s-blood of Walter Sel- 
by was no common blood to me. The 
vision of the spectre horsemen, in which 
human fate was darkly shadowed forth, 
passed away, and departed too, I am afraid, 
from the thoughts of those to whom it came 
as acloud passes 


as a signal and a warning, 
from the face of the summer-moon. Seated 
on horseback, with Walter Selby at my 
bridle-rein, and before and behind me, up- 


| proceeded alonyz the mountain side about a 

mile, when a horn was winded at a small 
| distance in our front. We quic ened our 
pace ; but the vay was rough and diflicult, 
| and we were obliged to go a sinuous course 
like the meanderit.gs of a brook, round rock 
heathy hill, while the horn 
sound, still seemed 


and cairn and 


| continuing — to 


j 
’ 
! 
| 
| 


| 


into relics five orsix regiments of dracoons, 


nor is this body, though devoted to thee, 


‘« | am now totella tale I have related a | Made of that knight-errant stuff that can 


resist sword and bullet. So Tcounsel thee, 
most discrect coz, to content: thyself with 
hearing the sound of battle afar off; for we 
go on a journey of no small peril’ ‘To 
hese sensible and considerate words, 1 an- 
swered nothing, but rode on, looking, all 


| the while, Walter Selby in the face, and 


endeavoring to say something witty or wise. 


Hie resumed his converse: ‘Nay, nay, 


mine own sweet and gentle cousin, my 


‘sweet. Eleanor, | am too proud of that 


troubid glance of thine, to say one word 


‘more ubout separation,’ and our horses’ 


wards of a score of armed cavalicrs, [bad | 
| spoke. 





as | 


| far a-iiead as when we first heard it. It} 


heads and our cheeks came closer as he 
‘That ballad of the pedlar, for 
pediar shall the knight be still, to oblige 
thee, his ballad told more truth than I 
reckoned a minstrel might infuse into 
verse. All the border cavaliers of England 


and Scotland are near us, or with us, andy 
now for the game of coronets and crowns, @— 


coffin, coz, or an earl’s bauble; for we 


march upon Preston.’ Prepared as I was 


the churlish naine of Rode among the mar- | was about twelve o’clock ; and the moon, | for these tidings, I could not hear then 








ee 


Me 
Nees. 








——— - —— oC - _—-— 





Selby that was not caleulated 


on Walter 


without camotion., and EF looked with an eye | 
| man.’ TE felt much pleased with this adven- 
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in friendship the hand of a gallant gentle. 


ture, and looked onthe person of the stale 
wart borderer, as he received aud returned | 


he. 


the friendly grasp of Walter Selby : 


had a brow serene and igh, an eye of se- 


° ° > ° ° ' 
date resolution, and something of an ironic 


wit lurking amid the wriakles which 


age 


and thought had engraven on his face. I 


never saw so compiete a treo oriaation 5 


and could tardy ‘ chit, thin toe id Mare 
t:a! looking, and courteous eavaher at my 
side had but anu hour or two before sung 
rustic songs, a do chalered wi tiie pea 
sants of Cumberland abont t pr of 


ends of ribbon and two-ercunv triakets. Ele 


seemed to Gnoeestand ray thonetts, and | 
thus res ots ris! hel VA oaSsey +} air! 
iody, these be not davs when a kaight of 


loyal mind may ride with sousd of horn, 
aud banner dis) layed, summoning soldiers 
to 
his journey would be briet, 


. o-all » 5 
Ol A Calisscift, at 


helt tor che good cause ; 
Inthe diguise 
pw itis true, but honorable in 
its ind, TP hove obtained more useful inte® 
ligeaee, and eniisted more good soldiers, 
than sume who rde aneath an carl’s pen- 
iw sy 

“Our party, during 


this nocturnal 


merci, had been msensiby angmented, and | 


When the gray day came, b could count | 


about three hoancred lorsemen, young, 


wellemounted, and  well-armed, some 


giving vent lo their spirit or their feeling in | 


j mart.) sougs; others examining and pro- 


: 
; bs to inspire acts of heroism. I could not 
1 ; | / ¢ help connecting our present march on 
' Preston wita the shadowy procession 1 had 
so recentiy witnessed ; and the resemblance 
; f whieh oue of the phantoms bore to the 
‘ youth beside me, pressed on my heart. 
; *Now do not be afraid of our siicces>, my fair 
eoz,’ said he, “when all the proud names of 
A the border—-uames thou hast so long since 
; learned by heart, and rendered musical ivy 
repeating them . we add tne names of tsvo 
‘ ' most wise and prudent persons, ho shall 
} hereafter be ecailed the setters-up and 
pluckers-down of kingsyeven thy cool and 
chivalrous cousin, amd a eertain staid and 
sedate errant damosel’ "Phis conversation 
obtained for us the aiteation of several 
strangers, cavaliers who happened to join 
us as, When emerging from the woody 
glen, we entered upon a green wide moor 
; ercommon, One of them with a short 
. coat and a slouched hat, and herons fea- 
ther, rode up tomy right hand, and elan- 
cing his eye onour faces, thus addressed 
himself to me ina kind-hearted, but antique 
style: ‘Pair lady, there be sights less toa 
. warriors liking than so sweeta lace beside 
a wild mountain, about the full of the 
moon. The cause that soils one of these 
bright tresses in dew, must be a cause 
dear to man’s heart : and fair one, if thou 
wilt permit me to ride by thy beidle-rein, | 
lay presence may restrain sun Irv touts and 
jests whieh young cavalivers. somewhat secant 
pre of erace and courtesy, and there be such 
; in our company, may tse, on seeing a lady 


rous and unwonted journey.’ Pthanked 


ory 
this northern cavalier for his charitable ci- 
vility, ane served with asmile, *1 had 
the “protection of a young person who 
would feel pleased in snaring the responsi- 
bility of such a task.” * And, fair lady,’ 
continued he, ‘if Walter Selby be thy 
be the 


My cousin, Who during this conversation 


protector, my labor will less.” 
had rede silent at my side, seemed to awa- 
ken from a reverie, and glaneing his eye on 
the cavalier, and extending his band, said 
Sir, in a strange dress, uttering strange 
words, and busied ina pursuit sordid and 
frank courtesy with rnde words. I 


you now in no distuised \ pice, and see you 


stead of the pedlar’s stall; accept, there- 
tore, my hand, aud be assured that a Selby 





} . -as hot and proud as the lordliest of his 
ri fs ancestors, feels honored in thus touching 
' 
at 
At 





so fair and so young, bowne on such a dane | 


ving the merits of their swords and pistols, 
and many marchins on in grave silence, 
forecasting the hazards of war and the 


glory of success. Leaving the brown pas- 


tuves of the moorlands, we descended into 


an open and cultivated country, and soon 


found ourselves upon the 


seat military 


‘road whieh connects all the rorth country 


| ° ' 
something like a dreamer’: 


with theeaptal. Et wasstll the eold and 
misty twilight of the morning, whon TP hap. 


pened to observe an oid man close beside 


> , «] « } cp 2prmisnely 7 ot I 
me, mounted on a norse seenung!y ecoeval 


With himself’; wrapped, or rather shrouded 
inagray mantle or plaid,an ail the while 
looking stediast!y at ine from ander the re- 


i had 


mains of a broad slouched hat. 


ihis looks: but he soon accod his voice, to 


vulgar, PE knew you not, and renelled your | 


hear | vet the verses the old man chaunted with a 


with the sword of honor at your side in-| 


tiny recollection. and ! 


ANSI 
brocen and melancholy, and PE think PT mcoy 
add. prophetic voice : 

OH! PRESION, PROUD FPRESTGN. 
Oo! Preston, oroud Prestou, come hearken Gie on 
Ov sp tt blood against thee, it oud) to the sky: 
Thy richness a prey to tue Spo ler ts doom J, 
Thy Lomes to the Maine, to be sriote and consumed ; 


ry 


a Surety, | 


collection of | 


shall never for-. 








3 nn ee 
Thy sage with gray locks, and «ty dame with the 
brown 
Descending long tresses, and Bhiaso-s veeping cown, 
| Shall shriek, when there’s none for to help them 
the hour 
Of thy full is not nigh, but it’s certain and sure. 
Proud Preston, come humble thy haughtiness— 
Wi ep, 
ioud--for the sword it shall come in thy 
slee P- 


! 
{ 


Cry 


Whe! deed have I done—that thou litt’s thus thy 

(Tv, 
Tiong bart of ti omen, and dooin’st me to die? 
Wood deed nave DP done, thus to forfeit the trust 


fy bign heaven. and ¢o to destruction and dust ? 
My mcrons are chaste, and my daughters are 
i siauir ; 
Where the battle is hottest my sword’s shining 
tuere ; 


And my sors bow their heads, and are on their 
hnees knechng, ; 


Wien the prayer is pour’d forth, and the organ 
is iT or ! ry > 
What [acm have Pwroucht, and to whom offered 
1 wrone, 
That tou comest against me with shout and with 
| 3 
song ? 


What harm hast thou wronght ! list and hearkca 


—— tue Our ® 
OF revenze nay be late, bu’ it’s certain and sure . 
As the ilowerto the field, and the leaf to the irce,® 
So sure is the time of de-tiuc.son to t ee 
Wai harm hast thou wroughe ! nauguty Presto 
| now hear— 
Thou hast whe'ted against us the brand and the 
spear 5 
And thy steeds through our ranks rush, all foam- 
inz and hot, 
And Tear thy horns sound, and the kneli of thy 


shot : 
i Phe aeacof stern judgment is fixed on thy fate, 
Wines the lite’s bigod ot Selby as spilt at thy gate. 


OL Selby, brave Selby, no more thy sword's 
braving 
| Pac foos of thy prinee, when thy pennon is waving, 
| Phe Gordow shall cuils and shall rale in theland ; 
bie Boydyye! stall battle: with buckler and brand ; 
} Phe Maxwell's shail live, though diminish’d their 
shine, 
| And the Seotis in bard’s song shall be ali but di- 
Vilie’ 3 


ven Porster of Derwent shall breathe for a time, 
Bretys nome tt has sunk toa sound anda rhyme ; 
t 


| But the |! vin of the Seiby’s has biown its last blast, 
| Aud the star of thor names from the firmament 
| cast, 


“| dropped the bridle from my hand, 


aad all the green expanse of dale and niil 
The voice of the old 
‘man nad for some time ceased, before I had 
iege to look about, and | immediately 

ized in tae person of the minstrel an 
vid aed faithful soldier of mv father’s, 
Whose cit at sonz, rude and untutored as it 


erew dim before me. 


Cc) 


rece 


/ Was, had obtained him some estima ion om 
| the border, wnere the strong tively imagery 
and fainitiar diction, of the old ballads still 
! against the classic 


maintain their grouns 
elegance aud meiody of modern verse. I 
' drew back a idle, and shaking the old man 
i by the hand, said, “Many years have passed, 





Ce A - 





oe 


Harper Hraberson, since I listened to thy | cession 
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Nor was it for nought that my 


miustre} skill at Lanercost ; and I thought | grandfather old minstrel Haberson, caused 


thou hadst gone, and | should never see 
thee again. Thy song has lost some of its 
ancient grace and military glee since thou 
leftest my father’s hall.’ **Deed, my bon- 
bie lady,’ said the borderer, with a voice 
supper -ssed and melancholy, while some- 
thing of his ancient smile brightened his 
face for a moment, ‘sangsof sorrow and dule 
have been rifer with me than ballads of 
merriment and mirth. 
f rode, and fought by my gallant master’s 
side, when the battle waxed fierce and des- 
perate ; and my foot is not so firm in the 
stirrup now, nor my hand sae steeve at the 
stee}, as it was in those blessed and heroic 
days. It’s altered days with Harper Har- 
bersun, since he harped afore the nobles of 
the north, inthe home of the gallant Sel- 
bys and won the cup of gold. 1 heard 
that my bonuie lady, and her cousin were 
vn horseback ; so Le’en put my old frail 
body on a frail horse, to follow where I 
cannot lead. It’s pleasant to mount at the 
sound of the trumpet again ; and it’s better 
for an auld man to fal! with the sound of 
battle in his ear, and be buried in the 
treuch with the brave and the young, and 
the noble, than beg his bread from door 
to door, enduring the scoff'and scorn of the 


It’s long now since | 








‘these words he mingled with the ranks of | 


himselfto be carried in his last hour to the 
summit of Lanercost-hill, that he might die 
looking on the broad domains of his mas- 
ter. 
never parted : his harp vielded involuntary 
sounds, aud his tongue uttered unwilling 
words, words of sad import, the fulfilment 
of which is at hand. 
words ; they are known but to few, and 
have been scorned too much by the noble 
race of Selby. ° 

I rede ye, ny Laly--T rede ye, my lord, 

To put not vuer trust in the trumpet and sword ; 
To io'low no banner that comes from the flood, 


Po march no more southward to battle and blood. | 


League not wil Dalvell: 

The clear stre 
Gordou— 

To a Forster’s word draw m 


int of Derwent with Maxwell and 


r bridle nor glaive ; 


} Shun the gates of proud Preston, like death and 


the crave-- 
And the Sclbys shell flourish in life and in story, 
While eagles love Siidday., and 
‘rr . 
* “These are the words of my ancestor, 
what must be must; Pshall meet thee again 
atthe gates of Preston.” As he uttered 


hors)smen under the banner of a border 


 kiight, and T rode up to the side of my 


vuiar aod sordid, and be found, some wine | 
ter morning, streched stiff and dead, ona | 


Russoc of straw in some churl’s barn. Sol 
shall e’en ride orf, and see the last ofa noble 
and a hopeless cause.’ He drew ius hat over 
bis brow ; while I endeavored to cheer him 
by describing the numbers, resources and 
strengthof the party. And I expressed 
vather my hope, than the firm belief, when 
L assured him ‘there was little doubt that 
the house of Selby would lift its head again 
and flourish, and that the gray hairs of its 
ancient and faithful minstrel would go 
down in gladness and giory to the grave.’ 
fle shook his head, yet seemed almost wil- 
ling to believe for a moment, against his 
own presentiment, in the picture of future 
glory | had drawn—it was but for a mo- 
ment. ‘’Deed no, "deed no, my bonnie 
lady, it carna—canna be ; glad woud I 
credit the tale that our house would hoid up 
its head again, high and Jordly. But | have 
too strony faith in minstrel prediction, and 
in the dreams and visions of the night, to 
gis 


It was not for nought that horsemen rode 


redence to such a pleasant thought. 


in ranks on Soutra-side jast meht, where 


living horsemen could never urge a steed: 


and that the forms and sembiances of living 
men were visible to me in this fearful pro- 








i contrad 


dile 


cousin and his com) 4: i 
| T's be Continued, 





LITERARY. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 


bie ly tu bo a sort Gb renin 
cle,—quits ciityechatty and offeiand ; -1 
sort of leading aricle, perhaps, citer al! 
there are so many Magazines at work ali ower the 
island.” Blechkw, Mug. 
O, imitaores, sorvun pecus ; ul ihr ope 
Bilein, sape jocum, Vestra iaover. fureuitus, 
he. ap “ aL . 
““Quos (to wit, the aforesaid Linitatore<, Ma- 
oy It. apad Vire, 


Alito irtie 


‘ 


Por 


gazines, and Co.) bao 
“he Trumpeter, taking the ears of the com- 
pany wilh a sfou! Oath, cuter d upon his storv as 
follows. Fron a MWS. Tale. 
Putting is our decided aversion—chiefly 
from certain notions we entertain of self 
respect—and not a litte from the antipa- 
thy which stirs within us to the cufls we 
might be called apon to cadure in conflict 
with that shado v of the mighty dead, which 
is oft-times seen, by night, haunting the 
scenes about ‘Vilbury Fort. Yet truth, we 
are told, is a fine thing and will prevail; 


to give it “all breath,” therefore, is no paft | 


in the evil sense, and we may assert,— 
Wiihuwt f+ ious smiles, or dread from 
it, that there are * some good 


’ r contributors ; which if 


idiics atone f 


auy one of our readers doubt, alter a due 
perusal of our numbers, why, then,—as 


His harp, for his harp and he were | 


I shall repeat vou the | 


no, nor seek tobe fording | 


oldiers love glory. | 
{ 
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' our peer-poet hus it, we are sorry for lim 
‘and ourselves too. For our own parts, a 
most periect agreement in this respect, 
_ with some few thousands of our country- 
| men, has put us in such good humour, that 
' we should be for issuing, here by, a direct 
Edict of editorial eulogy, but for those con- 
“of blackest midnight 


founded initials, 
born,” whose very birth and essence are 
mystery. To one who has not shrouded 
himself in the tilmy veil of a misleading 
| Jetter,—we mean the gentleman who intro- 
| duced us, in our early day, to the sylvan 
; muse of Joun Crane, we are assured that 
/many agentle reader joins us in sentiments 
of thanks. Ta letters which make up a 
name like his, there is something tangible ; 
some groundwork, as it were, for eulogy, 
which one vainly secks in the meagreness 
of A. B. or Q. or N.Y. Z.) And, in good 
| truth, there is yet another (to say nothing 
just at present, of our double-laced dealer 
in * SextiMentTauities,”) who has vouch- 
| sufed to us both his * patronymic and spon- 


” 


sorial appellations :’—-we mean Boy or, 
—that queer fellow Bonmot,—who, hy fix- 
ing his name without disguise to one of his 
‘things in our first. has enabled us to streteli 
out the right hand of fellowship in fail as- 
| surance of identity, and to say,—we desire 
fimore of your acquaintance, good master 
| Exomet! Since his bouncing introduction 


fof wivsenr, we have grown familiar-ish 
}torethers; and, truth to say, he is the stran- 
gest medley, Vie maddest wag it was ever 
| our fate to cope withal! 
iin what a varicty of shapes he has been fi 

euring away through our pages. Every 
thing by fits, and nothing long, he changes 
about—not with the phases of the moon, 
but the minutes on the cloe’. ; and one re- 
volving hour shall find him critic, fiddler, 
poet, and buffoon. fle e nnot last long. 
We are something like adepts in diagnos- 
ties, and repeat that he cannot last long. 
The materiel must wear out with the frie- 
W ho can be 


It is not known 


tion of such violent changes. 
wise, frolicsome, temperate, furious, tragi- 
cal, comical, helterskelter—one thing down 
/ and another come on, ina moment, without 
damage ? Noman! And yet such is Bon- 
mot; though he certainly does afford one 
specimen of immutability, in that perfect- 
ly semper-identical display of idiosyneratic 
egotism which runs through and leavens 
all his varieties. Ceenat,—propinat,—pos- 
| cit,—negul,— ‘naud,—unusest Box Mota 
si nou sit Bonmor, nolus erit: and we are 
much mistaken i! this system of self-cen- 
toring dues not speed:ly throw every rival 
‘of the same stock into the shade. Nay, 




















we should not { Post sed to fine 
the very folly itse'l starting at the iypere 
boheal «flection of its owe aoave, and pe- 
firing aw i, with all its Gram oery, into 
that ainooot Vanity, from when it first 


chine to visit us, “not a blessing but: 
ey 9 4 ¥ . 

After ceiving “loeal habitation,” to th 
yhove wise saw, we laid down our pen, 
wud, what with a sort of mental cosstipane 
onour friend's oddities, and wiat wii oliei 
matters that floated acro our tana, 
were cottii into that state o. Ciokroe 


hieh reverie begins to eneroaca uy 


W 

contines of drowsiness, wri , aceordite 
fo that description of SHOOK PO Ss binesgat 
SOL rely touched off in ds "9 Wi Were 


er, ‘menemng the inal final t CONSCLOUSTIESS 
of acoming evil darkening upon our mind 
like a clond upon a suns landscape 


When, 


! 
a thundering knock at the qoores (We iovVe 


thumps! rat, tat, ti ND), thump! 


to be particular in these matters > our own 


rap, for instance, borrows i. tone from the 


first bar in the overture to Lodoiska)—It 
was a knock. us thought. familiar to oni 
ears, and, aecording!y, who should burst in 
pen our solitude, but the identical Bon- 


mot. In oan instant all was storm. Tle 
was every thin, and every thing was he! 
lle trips in With the air of a dancing ius 
ter; kicks up a dust by clearing the muddle 
of our room of books, whieh were lying 


1 | 


about bob al tine chet chftial Coatiowgot the 


very lucidus ordo, of » author's room: 


wand, instead ol discoursing Upon the old 


Pyrrhic, or the Ron ic. tasists upoo civing 


our vravity, { oOlens s ms.) a lesson in the 


‘ , 
last mew anadrille, frost trot Alimacks ! 
Well, dancing over, down he sats and, 
putting on tHe ricid brow of an Aristareh- 
us, “come.” said he, * now for something 


serious? with that. slap-dashing into the 
thickest of any question that started itsell, 

PHILOSOLHY, MONALS. WETAPHISIOS, Boe 
TANY, COOKERY, Were all despatched in no 
time: now he was up, now he was down: 
now Saturn had the ascendant, now Mer- 
! 


t ¢ 
Mit, AS Le 


what he did nef attack, than what he lied, 


eury: is more diiheult to say 


let it suttice that very few ef the anas or 
eLoGgies escaped; no. not even th ology, 


nor (manugre all the wise heads of Auld 


° ; 
Reekie) boi ln the latter sei- 
enee, indeed, he satisied our doubt as to 


wr itseat. 


the precise mie amine of pulti wv ahead tuto 
chancery, by a practical lesson, Which most 
sensibly assured us that be had it at his fin- 
versemds. Ele hacue sooner done with 
eryinnastics, (han. as if willime to allow us 


waht he denicd binasei, a moment's breathe 
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. ' 
ine time, he began shouting at the top of a; 


voice, whieh scemed the very soul of social | 


moth and cood-telHowship. tae first of 


* Poiapy Bucehus 2? then, ts countenance 


‘ ' 
suddealy subsiding into sadness, he thuag 
‘ ! . i 
himosell into a tragedy attnuade, and fell to 
recmind sae Ver vinich he assured us 
he haa deeccal the a i belore: they were 
0 and, ste, never were lines 
’] rae ’ '° 
tivo Sabb ttecih abi Goloratis Bii f Was, 
ye course. tae vraven tlato vy mis it mas 
' A " 
i ra t thie Wtaidow 1 ‘i i- 
flere were hatcaments (iat rate 
t rid blaek ban ‘ ti vie «fan tie 
si! bla-tof a wints bet death ite 
’ P : 
self eou'd vot tame him, to ial iastant, 
! 
Giving ante fis roe. mtd trv was too 
trifling for the eur >of his mind, 
, : , 
ne bisti d ‘ye a? . f cflf har, ‘ mil, sete 
‘ r 7 .* } ! ‘ . a... ~ !, 
fing it fo the divetiest of ail fr: mairs, he 
, ; ‘ . 
berate accompany tie strata bay 2 of S- 


; genes : 
nervp, ano asstriment Le had gust bousht, 
’ 


,° ! i ' ' vu 
and of wine, he said. Se had made iimself 


-_ : : 
a proticient by a lesson taken as he eame 
aloe. Due tune, however. proved too 
lone | a | . eee a ie Is 
Ole tor tal lips ana eranas Ob OUl mie nas 


disposition; for, bevore it had gone through 
halé its measure of pigmy sweetiioss, he 
thrust the box into his pocket, and then his 
laney seemed neghtily tickled at the tiny, 
sinothered sounds of the imprisoned musi- 


cian’s volee, as it strage@led out throuch the 


ae . A ; 
hiuadiings of bondanas and broadcloth. At 
this, the alemine of his mind soon dropped 


for th 1 


: : . nee 
isoand Merrarasg and then, with 
. : eS “a 
acradation vather less Zenith and Nadir 
(han usual he began to spout, “ Héernal 


wn dt 


spurl of hie ehvintess mind, brivhtest in 


dungweons, biberty, art thou.’ We was 


wbout six fines on when he stopped shoit: 


ha! true. that reminds me of ay NEw 


nook; here itis! Just going to publish.” 
So. unroliing a small manuscript which he 
-™ 


heldin dis hand. le read in a toue of ela- 
tion and displ iv. 

°° A CENTURY OF GOOD THINGS § 
Thoughts of 

LheOME'T BONMOT, ESQ. 
Striking, eh? But. come, PH read you a 
bit, and. firstofall, (list, list. oly list ) loa 
list of tithe pages; tor, as P despatch each 
one of my hundred wood things ia two pa- 
vesand a halt or so—dcistinet itle-pazes 
(Wil visruettes, you ki mw) will hi Ip to 
give my book a bulk as respectable as its 
contents are importaat. Now gaiher and 
surmise.” 
Pioughis.—OwN Sonnet-Writine; with a 
tons for yours be zimiers ; 


beme an unproveiment upon the pracile of 


» i 


vd La) ‘ 
French Bovts-rimes ; 


; by Egomet Bonniot. 








Tioughts.—~ Nie 2-As rEDILN VIANA, with the 


Gpaie vind Sumiaecercopithecan controversy ; or 
Snake versus Ape, and Monkey versus both ; the 
Whole Tuctated with specimens of the weupons 
usd in the conflict, colleeted on the spot; by 
heomei Boninot. 

Pioughts.—On Wit ann Humor: the dis- 
tinerive differences of each shewn hy examples 
drawn from tae works of Ezomet Bonmot. 
Thoug:ts.—ON THE Propurcies oF THE Cy- 


MEAN Sibyl; proving by irrevragable argument 


tha entire meaning of the six roi's, origmally 
buout for want of a purcuaser, has been discover- 
ec oy Ezcomet Bonmot,. 

Thoughts. —O. Tun AUTHORITY OF THE 
Bact, woerein our national descent is satis{acto- 
rif) traeed from the ereat grandson of neas: 


; 
and, ti cuee, conclusions drawn in favor of Cathe- 
lie mpcipation;s by Lgomet Bonmot. 

* Now, Jam one of that stock,” said he, 
resting a moment; “my family-name, left 
untouched by the Saxons, becaine Bonmot 
at ile Norman conquest. 
it was . faedyl-braidd ; a name (or one very 
like it) borrowed by ‘Taliessin, to shed the 


Before that time 


lustre of its bright associations on his Ora- 
But, allons !” 


Thoughts. —More particularily On MYSELF; by 


cle of Varieties, 
Egomet Boumot. 

Thougits.-—On certain tendencies to the abo- 
lition of the Stave-Trape, in the extraction of 
Liuli-root,. 


‘oot to sustain so little imyury from pressure, as 


suar, for the home consumption, from the Frisii 
It is the peculiar property of this 


ty be immediately afler in a fit state for the ab- 
sorption of fresh saceharine matter. By Egomet 
Bonmot. 

Thougits.--On the tracgedyof “ Praywnicurs 
vVenses Ports,” new pertorming nightly at the 
Pheatres Royal, in solenin silence ; with a natu- 
iadigression to the evils of a paper curreney, 


and hints for the resumpiion of cash paynw nts: 
w Whole to conclude with specimens of a true 
ragie and comic style, in aseries of scenes ; writ- 
en by @romet Bonimot. 

Thoughts.--On our treatment of Burns, con- 
trasted with the mode pursucd by the Scandine- 
reas with regard to thetr Stualds: the result al- 

seiner in favor of the hyperberean method. 
Widian appencx, containing ideas on the most 


approved moans of 


smotherin 2 the fire of genius 
na Whiskey-s‘ill: anda ‘treatise on the ert of 
Punning : the examples taken from the stores of 
iromnet Bormot. 

Thouwzhts.--On ProLecournorvs VARinTies ; 


ith a collection of prefaces, prolognes, et cete- 


ty readily adapted for anv poem, tragedy, eome- 
, opere, or fares, that lis been, is now being, or 
<call hereefier be written, in sacula sweuloruin ; 
How long he might have gone on at this 
rate, amd whether he would have given 
over till the ead of the “ century,” heaven 


only knows: but at this moment the devil 
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een : 
(what a relief!) rapped at the door with a 
proot, and thus gave a new turn to our 
thoughtful trvend’s fancy. * Apropos, room 
for me of course in your next.” “Phen out 
he fugged, from an inside pocket, a huge 
packet, filled, as we imagined from his jre- 
seut mood, with all that was pleasant and 
sprightly-fit for the goddess frank and free, 
“ Sprightly !” 


bless 


she yeleped Kuphrosyne. 
echoed Bonmot: * Euphrosyne! 
your laughter-loving soul, (our laugiter- 
loving soul!) no such thing; greve, my 
dear sir—very grave (making two distinet 
syllables of the word ve-ry —sensible and 
sedate: fun is very well in its way, but, to 
reverse the old saying, Apollo’s bow must 
notbe always wzbent: you must therefore 
absolutely print these—let me see how ma- 
ny, sheets 7 one, two, three, um—um—ele- 
ven-—-only eleven sheets of remarks. made 
by a dear and bosom friend of mine, up- 
on a drama taken by another dear and 
bosom mine, but with miani- 
fold) most judicious alterations, from a 
very curious Juteh work, written by 
Mynher Hatteraik,’ (nearly related, we 
believe, to Dirk of that name) “ hut not 
yet known in this country. There, there 
itis ; and there also (laying his own volume 
upon our writing desk) there’s my collee- 
tion of choice thoughts ; vou may offer it 
to your friend Baldwin-—’*twill finish his for- 
tune. Good morning, I am almost too late ; 
engaged to meet some prime coves of the 
fancy at twelve; then to the Fives Court ; 


friend of 


must be at the Royal Institution by half 


past two; take my twentieth peep at Hay- | 
don’s Picture in my way back ; letters ta} 


Belzoni till five ; dinner chez moi with the 
little philosopher and the doctor at six; 
don our azure hose for the Lady Cerulea 
Lazuli’s Conversazzione, at half past nine ; 
opera, applaud Milanie, and sup with the 
Corinthians in St. James-square at two 
Sunday morning: good bye, hope to see 
you at church to-morrow, if up in time, or 
meet ye at Sir Josepi’s at night ; good bye, 
won't forget my hundred good things? 
Pray, print my friend’s remarks :---and” 
exit Bonmot! 

Was there ever sucha creature! But 
now for his friend, and his friewa’s friend, 
let us see what heaven has sentus. “ Re- 
morks on Jan Hattecaik’s obstreperous tia- 
vedy, called Doxner any Burrzen, with 
citations from amanuses.pt @uzlish drama 
founded tiereon, but, with sundry aitera- 
tions and manifest Unprovenients.” — NVes- 
ober 2 socks 
of Boumor’s . be 
done by sone absidgments in the threaten- 


so, we'll try what can 


‘Lins is certacdy a friend | 


ed number of *“ grave, sensible and sedate 
sheets.” 


* x * ¥ “ 


But here we find ourselves ina dilemma: 
our per bas becu seratehing on, (F.ditor*s- 
like) at such a rate, that we have wot room 
enough lett for the said sheets, nor even for 
their abridgment. We must absolute ly 
give up the insertion this month; for never 
be it said that we of “The London were the 
first to set the pernicious example to our 
brethren of giving up the space occupied 
by asingle paragraph of our own, for the 
most sparkling production of anether. No, 
no, that would indeed be heresy. Another 
month we'll see what can be done. 


It just now happens to strike us that Ad- 
dison says somewhere, (at least, we think 
‘tis Addison, but our “ chitty-chatty” mood 
takes away the inclination to get up an! 
look : therefore Addison says somewhere) 
that a lady seldom writes her real senti- 
nieuts till she comes to her /ostser pt. 
Now it may be the same, for aught we 
know, in the ease before us : so, witha hop, 
skip, and a jump, (like Milton's devil, 
when, high o’erleaping all bound, he seorn- 
ed to touch with his feet the lovely tresh- 
ness of the verdurous banks of paradise) we 
find ourselves passing over a thousand 
beauties, and at once pitching in upon a 
postscript, appended to the remarks in 
question. "Fis a note from Bonmot, in 
which he gives us to understand, that, be- 
sides critiques on most subjects under the 
sun, he has in his possession a most volu- 


ing up articles quite as good as the forego- 
ing that even till 


dvomsday : that he has, by him, large bun- 


(erimticism was te be) 


dies of such riddles, charades, and rebus- 


uu 


Coroinary. 
And now, readerot wise: wert thou ad- 


mitted, for a moment, within the veil of 
nVstery, among the | Uppetsoba magazine, 
thou wouldst learn, that itis not an une 
kaon thing for authors to criticise their 
I eomet Boameot, 


sq. do aguise, as the Ollspring of tine 


own Works: Wherefore, 
own proper quill, every atom, prose and 
poetry, drama and eriticism, wisdom and 
Witticasm, which thou hast now been read- 
I make this re- 


‘oftcandor, notas a Woiu- 


ing with so much delight. 
velation forthe sak 
der; for hath not my letter in January's 
marazine, Which also gave thee pleasure, 
already intimated that, be the subject what 
it mav,orw hatever character, whethe rtra- 
gical or farcical, editorial or contribut rial, 
like Plantus or Seneca---"Tros Ty SIUS) Cece 
or, as Liston says, with his own whiinsieal 
and unimutated look of conscious absurdity, 
* short cut or long.” to BE “tis al! the same. 

Murdhermore, and linally, TP hereby re- 
cord my s:acere conviction, that had the 
preceding pages been no less poetical than 
they are purely fletitious, the Story rite 
himself would have hailed meas his teliow, 
There is to be seen in them the requisite 
beginning, middle, and end; yea, what is 
more Aristotle than Aristotle, these three 
important divisions are, one and all, con- 
cruously amalgamated with the very per- 
fection of unity : my sole object, from first 
to last, having been to lay open the most 
approved method of treating that noble 
science, deseribed by the two syllables 


‘ ; ; ee ae | which stand at the very thresh-hold of this 
minous collection of matter, fit for farnishe | 


es, as might throw the most legitimate de- | 


scendants of USdipus into the jaws of the 
sphins; to say nothing of whole albums 
filled with Bijouterie in the various settings 
of ode, elegy, sonnet, epigram, &e. Tn 
answer to all which promise, we shall not 
fail to impress upon him that there witli be 
ample space and verge enough in these our 
menthly columns to * aii his jewels,” 
whenever he pleases: so that the public 
(that is to say our public) may judge to 
what riches their suj porto! our magazine 
will infalibly Jead! > Wolat can be more 
delicious than beng amused tili doomsday 
with every subject underthe sup 2 What 
aransack of treasures! Another Boccac- 
cio, wih a thousand days instead of ten, 
were a mere drop inthe ocean to such 


draughts of “ potable gold.” 


article (pray look back ; you will find them 
there,) making up the same word which 
has been echoing throughout, and with 
which TE sia!l now very consistently con- 
clude, name !y—-Pufling ! 

N.B. Dispatelied, by the bightlyer, from 
my lodging in the hotel @Ubique, No. 1, 
Reelle Quiz, Tarbe, Gascony, where Lam, 





just now, for the beneti€ of (he air, this - 
Lon. Mag. 


a 





day of 





PUETRY., 
AINTIQULY 

Antiquity! thou dark subline! 
Thouch Mystery. 
Thou dateless clild of hoary Time, 
Thy oa.ae 
Invain Age bares Destructioi’s 
Toy blisni tiv str 
bikeep. thy 


' 
es them to flame. 


t ty 
eon 
akesthy song, 


il dinger love! 
rin 
th and fame ; 


inbers warm, 


ie 
Learning 
Vi d Kyra 


Nav. Learnin’s scif may turn to dust, 


Sind feonorauee again 


Mav leave its glimmering limp to rust; 




















Anajguty shall reagn 


Cie ation’ If thy dat e, 
And Earii’s age be as thie 
‘The Sun and Moon are ! pes ot thee, 


Nor all fie y longer pine’. 


Though Time may over memory leap, 


And rain’s frowns encro . 
teruity shall start from sheep 
To hear thy near approue 
Thoush bounds are for thy station set, 
Still, ev thy bounds are past, 
hy fare with Time shill sirussle yet, 


Aud dic wath Time the last. 


Whener | walk where thou hast been, 
And still art doomed to be, 
Reilhection wakens at the scene, 
As at eternity ; 
lo what days in millions by 
Pave bade suns ris na set, 
Wer yunweartcd gazing eye, 


And tert thee looking yet! 


While those that raised thy early fame 
With tlope’s persisting land, 
During as marble leA thy natue, 


And eraved their own on sand; 
Bhat same sun did its smiles impart, 
In that same spreading sky, 
Whion thou wert lef, and here thou art, 


Like one thateanno! di 


On the ‘rst pare that tine uw furled, 


Thy childhood did appear, 


And io. thy volume ts the world, 
And thou art—every «! 
Rach leaf is filled with many a doom 


’ 


OF kingdoms pa way, 
Where tyrant Power in little room 


Records its own decay. 


Ch\ Roman fame o'er England still 
Svwells many a lingering sear, 

Wiere Cresars led, with conquering skill, 

Their lesions on fo war: 

And comps and stations still abide 
On manv asl ye till: 

Thoueh Time hath done its all to hide, 
Thy presence guards them still, 


The noss that crowns the mountain stone, 
Phe grass that grcens the plain, 

Ali love to make thy haunts their own, 
And with thy sieps remain. 

Andivy, as thy lusting bower, 
In g!oomy grandeur creeps, 

And, careless of life's passing hour, 


Its endless suiamor keeps. 


1 walk with thee my native plains, 
As in-s nobler clime, 

Rapt wiere thy memory still vemains, 
Disciole unto Vin 

Whos foot m ruins rnsi’d Power’s fame, 
Rn VA his print betrod 

rat "oo", roo ey 


therr fate to thee resign’. 
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And ‘neath thy care, ia mists sublime, 


—— == ere 
| We waten'd the carcles on the wave 
j The dreary plunge had given, 


They reten and linger still; 
Thouzh ivy tinds no wall tu to climb, 
‘ (rrass crowns cach swelling ‘all; 
Woiere slumbering fime wilt often find, 
His rebel decds ocain, 
' And turn a wondering look behind 


To see them stall remain. 


Thus through the past thy name appears, 
All hoary and subline, 
Unburied in the grave of years, 
To runits race with Time; 
Wile some, essun-beims cild the brook 
Shine till a cloud comes on, 
And then, ere ‘ime a stride hath took, 


Their name and all is gone. 


Temple and tower of mighty name, 


' And monumental bust, 
Neglect the errand of their fame, 
And mingle with the ¢orst: 
The clouds of ruin soon effice 
What pride hath told in vein ; 
But still thy genius haunts the place, 
And long thy steps remain, 
Lorn Silence o’er their mystery dreams, 
j And round them Nature bloom 
Sad, us a May-flower’s dwelling seems 
With solitary tombs! 
"Round where their buried inemory sleeps 
} Spring spreads its dev y sks, 
i In tender mood, as one that weeps 
Life’s faded majesty. 
Time’s frost may crumble stubborn towers, 


| Fame once believed its own ; 
Thou still art reigning pasi his powers, 
And Ruin builds tiy throne : 
Wihicn all is past, the very ground 
Is sacred unto thee ; 
When dust and weeds hide all around, 
That dust thy home shall be. 


A SAILOR’S FUNERAL AT SEA. 
He is not where his fathers lie, 
{ He sleeps not where they sleep— 
His name is a wreck of memory, 
Hlis dwe Ving-place the deep— 
Down mid unfathorvd guts he lies, 


And ocean’s unveil’d mysteries. 


t For he is gone, where cave and hall 
With coral garnished, 
And darkness for ibeir funeral pall, 
Receive the ocean dead, 
Where the sea-inonsters liave their home, 
But men and sunbeams never come. 


Gray was the dawn, ard not a brai@d 


' Curd on the bi'lows brow, 
While on the deck the prayer was said, 
And he was cast below, @ 


Int tarel listc ning sea, 


' That closed above him tranquilly. 


And saw it widen o’er his grave, 
And pass away where heaven 

Met the smooth waters’ darker blue 

j Anc blended their ethereal hue. 


They wrapped no shroud his limbs arourid, 
No vier sustain’d his form ; 

About the corse its bed they bound, 
Which oft, in calm and storm, 

The sluiberer and the dreamer bore, 

Who now shall dream and wake no mere. 


te et ee 





Sicken’d and sad we turn’d away 
| From the sad sight of gloom: 
The solitude of sea that day 
Seera’d but one mighty tomb, 
Burying all thoughis but thoughts of we 
Asking who next should plunge below! 
j 
| LORD WILLIAM. 
A SCOTTISH SONC, 
} Lord William has leas: from his bonnie brows 
} Down gmong Linelouden broom, fetved, 


| Has cast his gold belt, and his broad battle-biade, 
} His helmet, and heron plume. 
| The red sun was sinking behind (he green hill, 

As he walked the wild groves among, 
Andthere came a (aurmatdcn gathering the flowers, 


And listening the site birds® song. 


lierdark ovrline rinzlets were slower'd o’er a neck 
More white u en the neck of a swan; 
Tee iv che pluck’d grew more proud of her breast 
inf was of its native lawn. 
Unsdorn’d was her loveiiness, save where the dew 
New faticn ’mong her temple loeks | ong 
She look’d up anc saw bim—-thon jected she stood 


Lik: a flow’r in a wilderness sprung. 


— EE 


“O give me one kiss, and thy white dewy feet 
1 OD will dae: up insiiver soled shoon, 
Anc go'd shailthy neck ond thy curling lochs grace, 
As we stray im the light of the moon ; 
| Por far have T wander’d o’er ocean and plain, 
| By erty, and fountain, and tree ; 
| But so bewnie a maiden, ocr all the wide carth, 
Mine eves never gladden’d to s: 6.” 
She tura’d ler eyes trom him, and hung down her 
As « rose when it stoops in the dew : head, 
By the sweep of her arm, andthe wave of hor hand, 
And her eves that a darker light threw, 
He knew his true love: through the flow’r beds he 
Ip her ear some soi? story to say— [sprong, 
And the small birds sung loud, and the morning 
sur shone, 
Ere the kind maiden wish'd him awey. 


THE ROSES, 
Translated frow th Duteh of Bilderdijk. 


| Tsaw thin once bowing 

tea 5 

Wiilst oring was glowing, 

; But now are car wits “d leave strew’d o'er the 
Fo 4 my ‘4 jas fore ad, 
bor ? on 


The shame of the gaiden that triumphs arousd. 

















ae es 
T eir buds whieh ther flourish'd 
With dew-drops were nourish’d, 

Which tucn’d into pearls as thev fell from on high; 
Their les are now banish’d, 
Their fragrance al! vanish'd, 

fire evening a shadow has cast from the sky. 


I saw too, whole races 
Of glories and graces, 
Thus opcn and blossom, but quickly decay ; 
And smiling and gladness 
In sorrow and sadness, 
Fre life reach’d its twilight, fade dimly away. 


Joys light-hearted dances, 
And Melody’s glances 
Are rays of amoment—are dving when born : 
And Pleasure’s best dower 
Ts nought but a flower, 
\ vanishing dew-drop—a gem of the morn. 


The bright eve is clouded, 

[is®prillianey shrouded, {lone : 
Yur strength disappears—-we are helpless end 

No reason avails us, 

And intellcet fails us, 


Life’s spirit is vasicd and darkness comes on. 





GAZETTE AND ATHEN_LEUM. 
NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, January 6. 
The honorable and uncorrupted portion of so- 
ciety ever look with contempt and disgust upon 
the fonl calumniator of the living, and must natu- 
rally shrink with horror when the tomh is ap- 
proached, and the ashes of the dead raked up to 
narrow the feelings of the half distracted widow 
and weeping offspring of a nbole being, on whose 
brow was stamped the outlines of a great soul, 


——— 


' 





AND AMERICAN ATHEN BUN. 


. A | 
fiom the more liberal consideration that he 


wanted the salarv. Apprehensions however 
Were excited by the fact, that Judge Van 
Ness was pushed violently tor that oftice 
by aset of men whose conduct has been 
lately impunged in certain moneyed trans- 
actons, and some fears were entertained 
that the election of Indge Van Ness would 
he the procursor to the removal of the 
comptroller and chamberlain which would 
Hace the finances of this great city) in 
aids not caicula'ated to insure safety or 
promote contidence. 

We kuow not the motives of the supporters of 
our departed friend, for we nevertrouble ourselves 
with political affairs, but have no right to presume 
they meant ought else than the honor and general 
geod of ouretty. We do know however, and com- 
mon sense teaches to all the self evident truth, 
that the above unfeeliig insinuations are without 
the least foundation, and only untcuded to gratify 
a gencral propensity tor slander, and to reek re- 


venge on afew persons wo protessed triendstup 


i for Judge Van Ness, and beve tailen from their 


piaees and had tbe misigrtune to suffer the dis- 
If we 


thouglit it necessary here, we would poimt ont a 


picasure of the writer of the calumny. 
large portion of oar respectable and influential ci- 
tizens, that would hove been highiy zratiied with 
the advancement of Judce Van Ness to the chict 
mag'stracy ot tee city; but his memory ts too 
finaly pianted im the aitections of the poople to 
require such aid, and no qian clse than the editor 
ofthe Enguirer has the hardilood to assert he 
thought te finances of tin cry would be cudan- 
gered under his administration. No man even 
thouc'!-t at. 
integr.ty and firm heart of ihe enligitencd jurisi 


Ali had conidence om the unsiaken 


| . 
/ who was proposed to be their head. 


and who !ived but to serve his country and do it | 


honor in his every act. Such is the ill-starred fate | 


of the manes of one whom we all delizhted to ho- 
nor in life and are yet lamenting in death. He is 


mands his pound of flesh, and will carve it from 
ihe bosom of sorrow, in payment of a bond of 
most novel character—a political bond ; the deep 
and ignoble gratification that a cold hearted man 
exaets througn the columns of a new spaper to sa- 
tiate the unrelenting appetiies of a few hungry 
politi ‘ans, and pitiful revenge for having been 
mad+ to wri he under the power‘u! pen, wielded 
by the being whose memory is sought to be blasted 
and yet equally despicable pleasure of awatening 
fresh Lorrors in the families oF unfortunate persons 
wihio have either falien a sacrifice ‘0 their idol spe- 
culation or to the fury of public opinion, winch too 
4fien bursis forth on slizit suspicion, and hurls 
destruction upon the heads of good as wel: as 
bad. Read t!:s posthumous record : 

Election of Mayor.—'The Common 
Council has elected Mr. Pauiding, the ‘ate 
mayor. in place of Mr. Hone. Our read- 
ers will recollect that last year a great e!- 
fort was made to elect the late Judge Vaz: 

Voss, and many was induced to sua; port 
him from a confidence in bis talents and 


We close, regretting that it has been necessary 
to say so much upon this subject; but whea om 


 contidence is soug!it to be impaired in the me mo- 
/ry of a man we were proud to ‘:onor, we must he 
searcely cold in the earth, when a Shylock de- | 





permitted to manifest that disgust which we icel 
for the flow erca:ure wiio conte.nptuous!y tram- 
ples upon the seered vault of departed worth. 


Mr. Kean—Thiere is a report abroad, that Mr. 
Kean, the trazedian, died at sea, eight days out, 
on board the Silas Richards, from New-York to 
Liverpool. Till this is confirtmed, we will not 
write an eulogy on this celcbrated actor, for we 
hope there is no truth in the ramour, though the 
state of health in whieh Mr. Kean left this coun- 


trv, renders it not at all improbable. 





Proctamation.— Whereas, «e, Friendship, Love 
and Treth, wave lately, during the day, but more 
espeenlly darmg the nigut, be a most seandalous- 
iy uscd and abused, by ren, as wellas women, 
sacs, pass for honest and fa- 


who, as the world 


siionable, withou. tie least provocation from us, 
or seeming advantaze to their; and Whereas, 
nianyol the inialatants of our city, have our 
eames Constantly on their toucues, and openl; 


prodess the utmost reverence for us, yet in their 


Tf 

newts, und seeretly In their deeds, elit © our . 
jand characcers : and Wy reas. o byioned ; 
} Lore, and Truth, beme unwilis lepprave is 


| city of our invaluable compa, hercby call 


' . ° 
tpn all re spectable citprens, oure favorably 


| 
disposed towards us and respect the dignity ef om 


characters, to bring unimediatcly to conden put 


ishmeut, all evil disposed persons, by woom we 
lave been so unjustly assaulted And Wherea« 
dl these, who have hitherto been our frend , ure 
strongly cautioned to continue in amity, else our 
waked wracdh will fall 
heads, 

And Whereas, if the the terms of this proclama 


Wiull 


vengeance on thoy 


tion, are not complied With in six months, from 
p, Love, and Truth 


will leave thys eily, ourselves, and all that per ain 


| 


the date hersor, we, Bricads/u 


‘ 
' 
| to us, and never more be seen within the jurisdic- 
| tion thereof. 

tiiven under our hands and seal, this first 
/(L.8.) day of January, A. D eiziteen hundred 
and twenty-seven. 

God save the city. 


her 
PRIEND Aj? £ 4SHIP 
{ mark. 
LOVE. 


TRUTEL 


LEISURE MOMENTS. 


Those people wro cloisier themselves up and 





| study the wriuags of ancient authors, are ignorant 
of their own (imes, and especially of buman na- 
ture. In books, there is little else to be found, 
} than the matured ideas of their authors, devoid of 
There are 
obtained in the 


j all the petty foibles of their natures, 
;two kinds of knowledse, one 
| study, one in the crowded world; or in other 
| words, one from reading books, the other from 
' 

| observing mankind: a deep knowledge of either, 


wis make aman wise, but he only is truly wise, 
| who has studied both. 
He who contines himself to the study, may write 


a history of ancient times, or commentaries on 
| black letter authors—but he only who studies hue 


man nature can write works of fiction. None can 


write a really good drama, without a deep know- 


ledge of tnankind. 
* . s 


This 1s a strange world, when money is the 
only aristociacy : ind) d wealth ts the purest vir 


tue, and the brightest mind. Give a man wealth, 
and he will find datterers, wuo will tell him, he 
nas every qualification that ever added to the diz- 
nity of jjuman nature. 
Tie rainbow fades, if 
the sun; but the next ray, gives heaven’s promise 
as bright « ue and as bevuliful a curve as ever; 
by a sing breath of sar urtune, a voundiess for- 
tune is wres.ed from ils proud possessor: wiere 


an envious cloud scarfs 


Shere bis virlue, where 
ois cultivated mind, and ali the @.gnity of the 
odv? Gane with his weath ! Coula the meh inate 
e ~~ ty convinced oftais, how differcs.( wound be 
the fer ing of bis heart; but hauman natore is 


ire lus flatterers then / 
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eee = 
oredulous and weak, and too often takes the sem- 
blunce for the reality, 

+ * * * 

The sun, moon, stars and sky are unchangable ; 
if they could speak, or give us records, what tales 
they could tell, of nations dead, languages extinet, 
and countries depopulated! Nothing but man and 
is works change. 

* * * 

to many countries, and especially in Scotland, it 
was an ancicnt custom to pile eaps of stones over 
the tombs of the dead. Various authors assign va- 
riousicasons for this: it is not our office now to 
investigate these. From this practice it was, and is 
still, a saying in’Scotland, when ove person asks 
a favor from another, or for a favor conferred, 


“TE willadd a stone te your kairn”—In modern | 


days, many of these mounds have been removed, 
and the tombs examined ; various pieces of ar- 
Wihio 


was the sleepers ? history is silent—even echo 1s 


mor, bones, &e. have been found therein. 


dead. 


+ * * 


The stars sleep in tleir tombs of light, the sun | 


and moon in theirs of darkness ; by the revolu- 
tion of the earth they re-appear—man, once in hits 
tomb, nothing can re-animate him. 

Where is Charlemagne? = The 
large Land may be found on records still, but 
Whereis the hand? 

Where are the Syracusians, whose friendship 
was as strong as the fabled Trojan two, which 
? Where are they ? 


print of his 


Dionysius begged to share 
* * * 

Pociry is a deseriptios. of animated, or external 
nature, told in impassioned, bgurative, natural and 
harmonious language. [tf poetry be so deep and 
melaplysieal, that to understand the ideas, the 
readcr’s attention is abstracted from tie verse, it 
wil, not only materially aficet the popularity, but 
also the real merit or the performance, for most 
people desire to und rstand and receive pleasure 
froin a poem with as utile exereise of thought as 


possible. Poetry, therefore, should be expressed in | 


elear and concise language. 

Poctry is natural to man, even from childhood ; 
our earliest pastimes, are more or less described, 
or eapressed in rhyme, and even in mature years, 


there are vew indeed, who do not delight in its har- | 


inonivus numbers, 


Forced and unnatural verse, is seldom mistaken 


intccent feeling 


for genuine poetry; there is an g 


in the human breast, that distinguisues between 
the two; 


ye smouth versification, covering trite 


and imbeeile thourhts, is some times by superti- | 


cial observers mistaken for good poetry. 
Bombastic and verbose lines, by the unskilful 


are olien accounlod Creat flighis of the author, 


while the judicious iook upon them, with a smile 


of co ity and | he Vain aspirings of an in- 


harimouious soul, li cleatmes hapje ns, too, that 


fulse agures, aud il] pplied metaphors, pass cure 
rent, 


ior few peo tuke the pains to scan mi- 


nutely or critucise closely; many read a work 
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| more for the sake of killing time, than secking for 
| instruction, and if a pleasant impression remains 
| on their mind, they applaud the work ; :f unplea- 
| sant, itis condemned. Authors ofien find friends 
| or foes according to the humor in which readers 
peruse their work. 

There is nothing so beautiful in poetry as well 
applied personifications, and by our first order of 
writers are often beautifully introduced: they are 
to a poem what figures arc to a landscape. The 
scenery of a landscape may challenge nature in 
the tints of the foliage, and the shading of earth 

and sky, in exaci keeping with the time of day, or 
| hue of the clouds, yet without figures it looks ine 





animate ; so the judicious critic always observes 


something awanting in that poem devoid of per- 





‘onitications. 
ever, are neither so beautiful nor so pleasing as 


Abstract personifications, how- 
i] 
| 


material. 


----~- 


«Vew-York Theatre.—This plaee of public 


amusement continues to attract respectable hou- | 


| ses. On New-Year’s night it was crowded to ex- 
| cess, to witness Mr. Barfcti’s Vapid, in Reynold’s 


play of the Dramatist. In the active, bus:ing 


out a rival in this eny. On Tuesday, Mr. For- 
rest appeared in Darnon—-tlis is one of his most 


successiul efforts: his fourth act is one of the 
finest pieces of performance we have yet witness- 
ed at this theatre ; but it is unnecessary for us to 
enter into a minute critique on his personation of 


this character :—it has been so often perfurmed, 


that there are few of our city readers who have 

‘not seen himin it, and by their own teelings ean 
| judge better of his merits than by any notive Gi 
| ours. 

On Wednesday evening, a fashionable and 
crowded house were present to testify their re- 
spect for Mr. Forrest’s genius, who, that evening, 
performed Richard HI. for his benefit. Than 

| this, there is probably no character in the whole 
range of the drama more arduous, and few act- 


nbodying Shakspeare’s 
Cooke is stil} fresh in 


ors have succeeded in 
admirable pourtraiture. 
the memory of our theatre-going public, and Kean 
| was here but as yesterday. With the unrivalled 
| conceptions of these great actors on our minds, 
| it was a daring fightin Mr. Forrest to sclect this 
| tragedy. 

We have neither time nor space, at present, to 
} enter into a minute rritique, and thercfore will 
| content ourselves with some general remarks.— 

We cannot, in justice, say that Mr. Forrest suc- 
|e eded; neither did he entirely fail. It was a 
| perwormance combining more fau'ts and more 
| beauties than we ever saw before. Now he soar- 
| ed high, even overstepping all his former etiorts, 

and again he sunk to perfect tameness. 

His conecption was original, save in one or two 
| instances, that we observed, for a moment, a like- 
| ness of he master spirit of tie age. Many of bis 
| readings were new, though not always, to our 
| mind, correct. Perhaps his most unsuccessful, 

















wus in the seene where he had killed King Hen- 
ry, he read in a melaneioly and sorcowful tone, 
“Tam myself alone.” 

Now, Rie!ard was born in man’s despite: he 
posse: sed ne:ther pity, love, nor fear; ambition 
was his theme, and to wear the crown, he di: fied 
all laws, human and divine. He was noi like 
Macbets,—be had no ‘* compunctious visitings, 
but breasted boldly on in his imperial marci: he 
repo d of nothing. He did not himselt, nar 
would he aliow others to, look into his a:i:ongs 
will a “Uvinking eye’—-and thus was his course 
ene, wheu ais dream appalled him 
» we award all praise te 

ntirely new, and .n ow 





till 
for a. in | 
fir. Forrest; it we 
gpinion ecrrect. “ioc effect of his last scenes 
was entirely des‘royed by Richmond-—we will net 
say say Why nor wherefore—but it was so. 
Whatever we may have thought of Mr. Forrest's 
genius be.ore, be has not lowered himself in our 


oe 


| esteem, and, as we said before, though hie did net 


cnurely succeed, we are free to say he did him- 
seif no discredit. 

When the curtain full, Mr. Forrest was loudly 
called for from all parts of the house, and after a 


a few moments pause, to recruit himself from his 
| characters of comedy, Mr. Barrett stands wil | 


arduous Cxertions, he appeared, and in a neat, ap- 
propra'e and judicious speech, addressed the au- 
di nee, 

Mr. Forrest has proceeded to Albany, and pro- 
bably will visit Boston. He has our best wishes 


for his success, 





Signorina Garcia.—Tire manager of the New- 
York Theatre, ever anxious to please the publie, 
has engaged this accomplished vocalist to sing @ 
few evenings in English Operas, at a very great ex- 
pense ; in consequence an alteration in the prices 
of admission, on the evening that she appears is 
necessary; we are sure there is not one in the 
whole community will object to this. We hope 
the enterprising manager will meet with a liberal 
reward for his unremitting exertions to please the 
public. 





Revolutionary Soldiers.—So often have we al- 
luded to the gallant spirits who made us freemen, 
that were it not for the soul-harrowing reflection 
that our national escutcheon must be blackened 
by accursed ingratitude, and posterity be caused 
to weep over the fallen greatness of their ances 
tors, we would vever name the subject again. We 
would not touch it, because he that dwells upon 
this theme and possesses a heart, may fret his 
imagination tili his bram becomes phrenzied, and 
all to no purpose. We are safe in the enjoyment 
ot the estate which the noble hearts tugged for, 
and why should we nurse the tottering remnants 
of that legion of iron-nerved fathers who waded 
in blood to :ncet the batile axe of tyranny, and 
festered, naked, coid and hungry, in the field ané 
in chains, to obtain this our inheritance? Their 
spirits are fretied and galled, their health impair- 
ed, their hearts neaviy brokcn, and they are fast 
withering under the frosts of old age: they are 
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but the mere wreek of what they were, and there- 
them off, take a glass of «ine, and 
Thus have the constituted 


fure v ustle 
let us Le cointortable. 
authorivies of our country closed the old and en- 
ter, | upon the new year. 

It :ppears that prosperity has destroyed the no- 
ble principles sought to be instilled in our nmunds, 
and that we have forgotten those whom we are 
bowuden by every human tie to love, Lonor and 
protect. A father says—my son, f taught you 
beter things; endeavored to enrich your mind 
wiili the noble precepts of virtue ; but you have 
dis: carded my care and instructions, and become 
seless and Gograteful. Father is in his second 
chili-hood, says the :@n 3 has become poor, lame 
and ‘weak, aod because T won't support him, he 
So say an American 


acerises me of ingratitude. 


con ress to their fathers: you have given us a 
deed of this land, sealed with your biood, and you 
have evected -his house for us, and we wi!l eat, 
drink and be merry; but father, for your bread 
and wine, go you to the God who sent you hither 
with these blessings: you can no longer serve us, 

The holy-days are over, and congress may now, 
if they will, wipe a stain upon our country which 
else will cover it with disgrace. It would be use- 
less to enter from a discussion on the suujcet > we 
would simply hint at it, that it may not be for- 


gotten. 


FLROSTATION. 
-Varrative of the Eighth Ascension of 
kugene Robertson.—Conxcuiupen. 
PART SECOND. 

I found my ereal vessel exactly as 1 had 
Jef it, and having reasumed my place, and 
dismissed, with many thanks, all those 
who had contributed to keep her safe at an- 
chor, | re-ascended at a quarter past seven 
o’clock in the evening, with a great velo- 
eity. 

My object in performing this second 


ascension, was tomake several experiments 
and observations, which, if ] must be sine | 
cere, it had not been in my power, in my | 


precediug voyage, to make with that 
steady, undisturbed, and serious attention, 
whichgrave philosophical subjects reqiure. 
The night had closed. 1 had with me one 
of Davy’s lamps, forthe loan of which I 
was indebted to Dr. M‘Nevin: but I did 
not think proper to use it, as the brillianey 
of the stars enabled me j:Jainly to distin- 
guisa the smallest marks on my instrument, 
and as, for another reason, | was afraid that 
its light would hinder me from distinguish- 
ing the objects around me. 


happened did again take place ; I mean, 


that the small balloons having less aseen- | 


sive iorce than the large one, bung behind ; 


The wind con. | 
tinuing to be due east, 1 pursued the same | 


course as before, and what had previously | 
‘comfort, much superior to any | had felt on 


AND AMERICAN ATHENEUM 


by the subtraction of the weight of my 
former com) anion, they sometimes de- 
Clined directly under me; ora lay asceus 
sion diminshed they appeared to be in 
a great agitation, striking sometimes my 


boat, and sometimes the balloon. ‘This last 


circumstance fave me sume Uleasiness 5 


and, being afraid that those strokes might | 


prove prejudicial, | took amy knife, and 
Watched an opportunity when they ap- 
proached to cutthem open. IT sueceeded 
to cut two in that way, and as ove had al- 
ready burst in the first ascension, there re- 
mained but one that could give me any un- 
easiness, but this one [ could never reach. 
Boing, however, clear ofthe most trouble- 
some, [ began my contemplated experi- 
ments. 

‘The barometar was at twenty-six in- 
ees two lines, about eighteen hundred and 
torty Preneh feet. 
he aumur was at seven degrees above zero ; 
aid the thermometerof Farhenheit at forty- 
Saussure’s hegrometer was 
My elevation was 


eet degrees. 
only filty-four dogrees, 
about three hundred and five rods, or as I 
base said eighteen hundred and_ thirty 
French teet. It was then eighteen minutes 
pastseven o’elock, and three minutes ac- 
cordingly had elapsed since Thad left the 
earth. ‘The rapidity of my ascension, far 
from diminishing, seemed to increase ; a 
circumstance which it has been as yet difli- 
cult to explain with precision. ‘The hori- 
zontal course which | was pursuing, moved 
as I was by the wind, did not appear to be 
very quick, though it will hereafter appear 
I was moving at a speed of a mile in seven 
and a half minutes. The sky was periectly 
clear and calm, but I was not high enough 
to have a good view of the sea. 
nued to rise, consfilting frequently my ba- 
rometer to know my altitude, until [ had 
attained the the elevation of four thousand 
feet, which was nineteen hundred and 
sixty-one feet higher than the round-top hill 
of Catskill Mountain, which is only three 
thousaud eight hundred and four English 
fleet above the level of the water. ‘The 
needle of the hygrometer, at that aititude, 
began to retrograsie, 
and had moved withdiiliculty. In fact, there 
was not a single cloud; the air was cold, 


indicating diy 55,) 


-and the thermometer had fallen to three of 


Reaumur above zero, aud was at 39 of 
Fahrenheit. At thisdegree of altitude, I 
felt through my whole system a state of 
was much; 


earth. Ti air | breathed 


pliror, and «! senzagzed tvom all the delete- 


and as my balloon had grown much lighter, | rious particles, which more or less impreg- 


The thermometer of | 


I couti- | 


nate it nearer the surface of the lobe, 
from which f anticipate, that a day will 
come, when the most valuable part of 
physic called hygienna, or the art of pre- 
serving the health, would derive from the 
improvement of wrostation the means of re- 
lieving mialiy infirmities, by the beneficial 
changes of air, which that new mode of 
travelling willfacilitate. TP believe it sin- 
cerely, and | imagine, farther, that wrosta- 
tion will create in the art of healing a new 
branch that will be called wrology. It is 
| well known, in coroboration of that opinion, 
that) Franklin recommended highly air 
baths, and no body is ignorant of the wonder- 
ful influence of air on our system, and of 
the important part it acts in the support of 
i life. Phe tirst breath begins lifte—the last 
closes our existence. 

The body of air which moved with me, 
was remarkable for its perfect and uniform 
calin state. "There was neither opposite cure 
reuts nor whirls, ascending or decending ? 
a fact that 1 could ascertain, by the means 
of along pendant, fastened to a silk, six feet 
long, fixed tomy boat, and which Tused as 
my log or floater. My father, Professer Ro- 
bertson, had used one like mine inthe ascen- 
sion he made at St. Perersburg, for scien 
tifie purposes, with the Imperial Acade- 

mician, Sackaroif; with this single dif- 
ference that mine was of baudruche, athin 
skin, drawn from the entrails of animals,) 

and theirsof paper. “This arial log is also 

useful, to show very sensibly, and much 
quicker ‘han the barometer, if you ascend 
or descend, While I was making these ob- 

servations, I felt again in my ears a small 
noise, or humming, reported in the first 
part of this narrative. 

The calm which T have mentioned, is 
It seems 
to depend in a great measure, if not entire- 


| 


not so common during the day. 


ly, on the action which the rays of the sun, 
or its caloric, communicate to the air: or, 
from a kind of refraction, opperating on the 
masses of the air. Mr. Humboldt has ob- 
served the same effect, and says, during the 
day the strata of the air assumed au in- 
clined position, similar to angles of twenty, 
thirty, and forty degrees, while at night, 
they are almost always horizontal and pa- 

‘rallel. the one above the other. He attri- 
buted that effect to the rays of the sun, 
passing through the strata of air. 

K.very one has been able to observe, that 
at mght any kind of noise orsound is heard 
more distictly than in the day. It is gee 
erally attributed to the silence of the night, 

‘otitis an error to belicve that it proceeds 
| from that cause alone. If you are in the 
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—————— a 
country, in the most retired | lace, every 
thing is as quiet and still iu tiv day as at 
night ; and still the sound is there also 
communicated more distinctly at night than 
inthe day. “Phere is then another cause, 
and that cause secins to be, that the propa- 
ration of the sound is more perfect: when 
the air is ealm, without oscillation, and 
when all its strata are parallel, the one 

I I have 


above the other. 
the sound of a tiddle, in the open air, at 


heard at mich, 


more than four or five hundred rods, about 


hallamile. One of my friends, who prae- 
fises | hiysic mn New. York, hits adssu dl iit 
that being in Switzerland, he Lad made the 


sane observation, on the sougpd produced 
by a fall of water, which at night was very 
distinet, and in the day eould hardly be 
The same gentleman has also ob- 


ten the 


heard. 
served, that when clouds interce; 
rays of the sun, he could hear the noise of 
the fall as distinetly as at coclit; but that 
as soon as the sun re-appeared, the sound 
diminished. 

In the mean while, as | owas ascending 
more and more, the cold was in proportion 


increasing. PF could plainly see the light- 
house at Sandy Hook; but no light was 
perceptible fiom) New-York, or any other 
place. | could also 


shore, the main, the lids 
Mt lorty minutes past seven 


distinguish the sea 
wu siver, and the 
lance masses. 
o’clock, the barometer had taiien to sixteen 
inches and a few lines. | then felt a con- 
siderable pressure inside of my ears, and 
maxillary glands. Resanur’s thermome- 
two derrees below 


Boatiog 


PBiteie 


ter was then at LPPO, 


equal ty twentyecight dogrees ol 


heit: the hyerometeor was al thirty degrees, 


het pronmieat te the fol 


and P seizedt »y make the fol- 


low tity ep 


' 36 ante . ont 
1. L exposed ! Ce acid, Coimeentra- 


itted but very licht 
vd Vine | ss density, 
contained less wafers while outh 
of the earth, the sane 
tir, was covered with a white vapor, occa. 
That 
experiment was made by M. D’Arcet, a 


= 
acl eXpose dito ths 


sioued by acreater dampness. same 
' P . ' ! ' 

celetyr: ted Frene ! philosopher, on the top 

Le Pic du 


' 
the e 


of the NWieh mountain called 


Midy. At the 


riment above mentioned, the lygron 


tnoment |} mad: 


(Ne 


was at twe itv-tis saegrees t the termi of an 


absolute drvness inthe air. My lips were 


then very dry, the ai sorbing the.r damp- 


ness incessantly. “Cies experiment, and 
the other experiments made betore, prove 
conclusively, that the compressed air, 
Whieh is the nearest to the suriace of the 


earth, contains mrtch more dampness than 





land could 


‘standing all the precautions I had taken to 


the dilated air, which oceupies the upper 
regions, 


2, Having reached an altitude of three 


thousand five hundred and thirty rods, or | 
twenty-one thousand feet, the thermomes 


ter of Reaumur having fallen to four dee | 


grees below the freezing point, and Fah- 
renheit being at twenty-one degrees, | took 
a decanter, which had remained pertectly 
well corked during the whole voyage, with 
a glass stopper, ground, and whieh con- 
tained ealeined potash. f opened it, and 
being expose dto the air, the potash did not 


seem to draw any dainpness: it remained | 


1 rheethy diy and pulverized ; while, on 
the sur’ a othe earth, it would have 
ni tt (1, GOW! na state of d lhywiescence, 
But what is the real cause of that dryness ? 
Phe calorie does not seem to have any 
share in it, since it diminishes in proportran 
to our elevation in the atmaspucs Is if 
the sensible eaforic, recected by tie earthy, | 


ot a { sila ¥ 26 . 
which heats the atm mohere arciitia iis spe 


feees and are the ures 


of latent caloric, by the extreme dijatation 


thie 


whieh isin proportion 1 » the density ol the 


of the air, and scarey of oxygen, 


air, and not of its volume ? 
Sgieal siti daar stions. which } 
dertake to answer these questions, which 
only submit to chvmists. 

3. Thad supplied myself with the instru- 
menotealledthe Maedeboure Liemispheres, 
in Which a vacuum bad been made, wit! as 
nuich precision as our pneumatic machines 


1 


allow it. Leudeavored to separate them, 


not succeed, Bat what | can 
aflirm is, that on the earth it takes five se- 
conds to re-introdice the air into them, and 
Was, one single second has 


bie ob- 


that where | 


been sullieient: and it must farther 


served, that when Twas net more elevated 


than the haliot the diminution of the ate | 


inespheric pressure. My respiration be- 
caine extremely paintil; it occasioned an 
inward oppression Wiiel seemed to impede 
way 


attpenatay Oo ow 


1! 


all faculiies, and 2 was obliged fre- 


et my mouth with water. 
Witvout the vital aur we cannot in realits 
live, Mian, at sucha height, is like a tish 
out of the water. 


medium, he feels immediately death ap- 


proachiag, and the principle of life would — 


eit ctually be extiiguished, if he did not 


return to a stratum more dense, and more | 
It is for | 


‘ ° . | 
that reason that Hippoerates hath said, | 


congenial with his organization. 


‘ver pabuluta vite,” (air is the support of | 
| life.) 


The cold, in addition to the scarcity of 


air, became almost insuflerable, uotewithe 


regions deprived | 


of those rays is uninterrupted ? 


I do not un- 


' several substances which had been w 


at Hamburg, the tsth of July, 101. 


Drawn out of his native 
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avoid its effects, which I felt particularly at 
the extremity of my hands. 1 stood in my 
bout in an erect position, holding myself 
wit the left hand to one of the long poles, 
which formed a cross above the hoop, and 
that piece of wood had become so cold, 
that it might have been taken for a bar of 
iron. LT evceived it only afterit had draws 
agreat quantity of caloric from my hand, 
which occasioned a state of torpidity, fol- 
lowed by a cramp. Unable, however, to 


‘vive up my hold, | was obliged to chauze 
} . ee =*?) 


from time to time, the hand with whicu I 
held that frigid pole, and restore to the 
hand that was not in duty some caloric, by 
I remember to 
have read, ina philosophical repository, 
that on the top of the high hills, seldom 


putaung it in my pocket. 


shaded by clouds, and deprived of the di- 
rect rays of the sun, permanent regions of 


is it 
not clear, then, Ghat if heat was produced 


snow and ice are invariably found. 


‘by the rays of the sun alone, on the sur:ace 


of the earth, the gieatest decree of heat 


would be felt in situations analogous to the 


top of high mountains, where the director 
But tar 
fvom it. ‘Phe comparative faets above ve- 
ported, demonstrate the lowerment of tem- 
perature in the upper regions. 

1. L weighed, with an accurate steelyard, 
uth- 
ed before on the earth, with the sate in- 
strument, and T found that they liad not 
the same weieht. Some of them had ost 
one hall, such as the spongy bodies, iame- 
ly, cork, cloth, and sponges; but tie bo- 
dies whose particles had more coliesion, 
such as wood, paper, pasteboards, and me- 
tals, had lost less of their weight. 

5. A drop of sulphuric ather placed on 
the objective glass of my telescope was en- 
tirely evaporated infour anda haliseconds ; 
un experiment whiel coincides nearly with 
one made at a similar altitude by my tat ner 
No 
me before him had attempted to caise 
himself so high for the purpose of making 
philosophicalexpcriments, 

6. Having taken with me an electrical 
apparatus and instruments, and done every 
thing requisite to obtain electricity, L could 
not succeed; and still it is believed that 
the electrical fluid abounds in the upper 
regions 

7. [Thad contemplated io make an expe- 
riment on the newly discovered electro 
magnetism; but, to my great regret, ! 


could pot realize that object; as | was go- 


ng to put the smali bueket in operation, | 
discovered that inadvertently [ had taken a 
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bottle containing nothing but water in the 


room of one which contained water satu- 
rated with ammonia. 

I was compelled to stop here my expe-_ 
riments, the cold having almost chilled me | 
through. | opened the 
lower mysell, being unable any longer to 
stand the altitude to which Thad raised | 
myself, much above the highest mountains 
in America, and nominally the Chimboreo, 
which according to Humboldt is 3267 rods 
high. As soon as I had opened the valve, 
my jloater showed that | was desceading, | 
and the barometer confirmed it by rising 
Nine minutes 


It was then eight o’clock. 
alter | observed luminous points scattered 
through the country, which | took tor 
dweiling houses. I secured all my instru- 
ments, in order to protect them in case of 
accident, and then hung to a rope a bag of 
sand, in order to guard against a fall if it 
wass too violent. I traversed several sfra- 
ta of the atmosphere less rarified than those 
above, but still very cold. L diminished 
the rapidity of my descent by throwing off 
some of my ballast. As soon as I found 
that I was not more than two hundred 
rods distant from the earth, | halloved 

hard as 1 could for help, and to my great 
pleasure, | saw a number of persons run 
towards me from several directions. Jude- 
ing, by that cireumstanee, that 1 had ap- 
proached a friendly place, | concluded to 
terminate there my voyage, which | would 
have continued through the greater part of 
the night, had not the cold prevented 
At filteen minutes past eight [landed in a 
cormtield already gathered. Every one 
seemed anxious to assist me; aud on in- 


quinng where | was, | found that the piace 


of my landing was called Wesilield, eight 
miles distant from Elizabethtown, and 


twenty-seven from New-York. Having 
since cast up my accounts, | have found, 
that when I was thinking that I moved 
slow, I was travelling at the rate of eight | 
miles an hour, or one mile ia seven and a! 
half minutes, or one hundred and twenty- 
six »ods in one minute ; 
dred sixty-one feet, two inches, four lines, 
nine po ats, and three-tiiths of a point, 


French measure. 


eal to seven hun 


It took me about two hours fo empty my 
balloon, {dit up, end : 


pend ages, being zealouely 


al! 
ansisted in my | 


ihe ape | 


Operations by the woithy inbabitants of the 
village. Ispent the night at tue honse of | 
Mr. Crane, nme next morning deoarted 
for) tizabettyown, whe | i; thins | 
M‘C ***, and on the e natty: at about one | 


| Veclock, P. 


valve in order to | 


«| VIEWS 
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AND AMBRICAN ATHFENEUM. 


M. we arrived in New-York, 
had begun to 


where many of our friends eun 


| feel some uneasiness on account of our de- 


lay. 

Ii, in these two ascensions, | have not 
heen able to collect more tacts deserving to 
be inseribed on the records of | philosophy, 
it is entirely owing to the circumstances 


above reported, whic h compelled me to re- 


‘turn much sooner than P| had intended to a 
Inore temperate atmosphere ; but the little 


| have observed may lead, hereatter, to 


more important results. 


ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF DROSTATION, 


The science of awrostation was at first 
discredited, like many 
and though the most brilliant experiments 


other discoveries ; 


liave attested its linportance, it continues to 
have many detractors, who not only refuse 
toadmut its utility, but also its perfectabi- 
lity. ‘The want of fath in that vast aequi- 
sition in the dominion of air, is to be attri- 
buted either toa want of knowledge, or to 
an indolent scepticism, or to an unfortunate 
propensity to criticise rather than to pro- 
mote what may be useful. Franklin, the 
pride of America as a philosopher, a mo- 
ralist, and a statesman, was very far from 
entertaining any doubt on the advantages 
that wrostation would offer to mankind. 
He was present at the first arostatic expe- 
riment made at Versailles, by the celebra- 


i ted Montgolfie r, andl, having witnessed its 


success, he remarked, in his usnal plain and 
expressive way, “this discovery may be 


¢ | .. a . 
+ comj ared to an infant just born: it must 


receive a good education, and it will be | 


great.” The opinion of such a man over- 


balanees thousauds of dissenting voices ; 


and to follow his ‘ngenius comparison, it | 


may be anticipated, by what this child of 
philosophy has already done, what changes 
he will operate in our manners, and above 
al!, in our knowledge, when he bas attain- 
ed the age of maturity ; that is, when man, 
raised ahove the clouds, will ride with ease 
and comfort through the ethereal regions, 
aud view every thing in nature under a 
new aspect. In the unimproved state of 
this science, interesting facts in wiometry, 


meteorology, electricity, the statics of flu- | 


new power which t 


the first of these illustri- 
others 
have endeavored to Maprove, their 
ssted by the go- 
veruments of Murope, involved in the most 
nade but little pro- 


easure aban- 


md which the 
Since 


ous men had found, 
death, wrostation. ui 


destructive wars, has 
It has heen ; 


doned to a few experimenters, 


gress, Psotme tm 

who have 

barely drawn from it their support, without 
able to 

and the mawnuwn dosidevatuin 


the 


being prouote the science itself; 


ola rostae- 


tion, the art of navieatins air Without 


being at the merey of Giat Huid, has not vet 


been acquired by actual experiment. 
My father, yer’ fessor of experimental 
philosophy at Paris, and known by his nu- 


merous aseensions in every partol Europe, 


has devoted cons derable attention to the 
propulsion of balloons, and has proved that 
those maehines, af th y were supplied with 
on the air, could be 


has 


an ingenius experupent to demonstrate that 


a foree acting uy pro- 


pelled ina ceive n direction: he made 
fact, and all the citizens of Paris have seen 
in his lecture room: a small mechanism, the 
spring of which, being wound, moved ob- 
liquely a set of oars which Hea 

This tact, well authentiea- 
s the 


prope 
small wrostat. 
ted, is Very important, and strengt!: 
scientific theory lately published by Mr. 
Edmond Charles Genet, correspouding 
member of the Tustitute of France i the 
United States, on the meons of propelling 
wrostats, and converting them into the real 
wrial vessels or wronauts, 

I have read with attention Mr. Genet’s 
Memorial on the vpreard forces of jiuids,* 


containing that application, among others, 


of the wrostatic power to the navigation of 


the air, and |}. do not hesitate to say, that 
his plans and his calculations appear to be 


| grounded ou correct phidgsopiveal aud ime. 


-chamea! prMCipi rs, 


ids, and other branches of science, have al- | 


ready been obtained; the art of war, du- 
ring the French revolution, has also recei- 
ved from it, at Fleurus, Mantua, and other 
places, the most essential services ; and lad 
Monteolfier, Guiton Morvau, Marshal 
Ny, and other promoters of the wrostatic 
screnee, lived fonszo, ther aris and 
sciences would have been benefitted by the 


thant 


i pature has combane 


: 
| 
| 


do not see 
should 


lids SO long 


aud that H 


why the cxecitor of tis wronaut 


bot resolve tue problem whick 
remained undetermined, ou the practicabi« 
wrostatic mae 


lity of moving and steering 


chines through the air witha self-created 


force, anstead of b ing, as they How are, 
the sport of the winds.  ludeed, Lam so 
much convinced of the correctuess of the 


idea of eoialiping into one undivided syge 


tem, ascension, o. opulsion, and stecraee, as 


them in the tishes, 


that for th: meemeut of the a rosiatic 
science, which lias been my favorite siudy 
and occupation since my youth, | have 
pressed Mr. Genet not to oot hi plan , lay 
doriuant, avd to de ery ing io powe 


r, by his own exertions aad the concurrent 
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eflort of the friends of science, to excite the 
citizens of the United States to achieve once 
more tor the uselul arts, what hurope has 


left untinshed : they have first applied the 
steam power to the navagation of the wa- 
ters—let them now apply the wrostatic pow- 
er to the real navigation of the air. “This 
double 
fame on their national character, and if a 
subscription or a lottery could facilitate 
the execution of such a splendid object, | 
am coutident, by what TP have seen and ex- 
perienced of the patrotism and liberality 
of the 
fund could in a short time be raised to in- 


the suceess of that majestic under- 


American citizens, that an ample 


sure 
taking. Parsimony in this case would be 
fatal : the of 


the slow progress of wrastation, ho experi- 


ithas hitherto been cause 
ment having yet been made on a sutlicient 
scale to apply operative machinery to the 
wrostats. 

lndispensible engagements oblige me this 
Winter to visit New-Orleans and Mexico, 
but [intend to return to New-York, within 
f, inthe mean while, ar- 
the 


science to provide for the execution of the 


six months; and j 
rangements were made by friends of 
confemplated experiment, | have agreed 
with Mr. dae: 
to devote the practical experience that I 


vet, and PE pledge myself here, 


have acquired wrostation to the execu- 


American @ro- 


tion and management oF an 
naut. i Oa xi Roperrson,. 
New-York, Dec. 7, 1826. 


LVY. 


MISCELL. 


AN INDIAN FOREST. 

An Indian forest, says Mr, Forbes, is a 
scene the most pieturesque that can be ima- 
vined; the trees seem perfectly animated ; 
the fantastic monkey s vive lite to the stron- 
eer branches ; and the weaker sprays wave 
your head, charged with vocal and 
various plumed inhabitants. It is an er- 
rorto say that nature hath Sebel melody 
to the birds 
them only to please the eye with their gau- 
Cevlon abounds with birds 
to those of Europe, 


oVvel 


dy plumage. 
equal in song which 


warble among the leaves of trees, 


que in their appearance, and often loaded 
the most 
fruit. Birds of the rich 


eludes, and troops ot peacocks complete 


with delicious and salubrious 


‘st colors cross the 


the charms of the scene, spreading their 
plumes to a sun that has ample power to 
do them justice. ‘The landseape in many 
parts of India corresponds with the beau- 
ties of the animate creation. 


hot climates, and formed | 


avr - 
gcrotes | 


The moun- | 
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conquest will spread an immortal | 


tains are lofty, steep and broken; but 
enlivened with cata- 
and tigure unknown 


clothed with torests, 
racts, of a grandeur 


to this part of the globe. 





HOW TO GET A DINNER. 
Seacazzone, returning one day from 
Rome, found himself, when within a short 


distance of Sienna, without cash enough to 
purchase a dinner, But, 
go without one if he could avoid it, he very 
quietly walked into the nearest inn, and, 


resolving not to 


appearing quite a stranger, he demanded a 
room in Which to dine alone. He next or- 


dered whatever he consid-red most likely 


to prove agreeable to himself, without in | 


the least sparing his purse, as the good host 
believed, and eat and drank every thing of 
the best. 


his wine, and refreshed himself with a 


| short nap for his journey, he rang the bell, 


and witha very unconcerned air, asked the 
This being handed to 
you tell 


waiter for his bill. 


him, ** Waiter,” he eried, “ can 


| me any thing relating to the laws of this 


and the injury. 


| 
| will have the goodness to pay the difference | 
ito the waiter, as I find | 


” 


place 2”) * Oh, yes, signor, LT dare say ;” 


for a Waiter is never at a loss. “ For in- 
stance,” continued Secacazzone, what 
does a man forleit by killing another 2” 


“ His life, signor, certainly,’ 
ter. But if he only wounds another bad- 
ly, not mortally, what then?” “ Then,” 
returned the waiter, “as it may happen, 
according to the nature of the provocation 
* And lastly,” continued 
the guest, * if only 
sound box upon the ear, what do you pay 
for that ?” 
ter, “it is here about ten livres, signor ; 
more.” ** Then send your master to 
me,” cried Scacazzone, * be quic’, 

appearance, 
his wily guest conducted himself in sucha 


you 
* For that.’ echoed the wai- 


no 
he- 
gone!” Upon the good host’s 
manner, uttering such accusations against 
extortion, such threats, and such vile as- 
persions upon his host’s house, that, on 
Scacazzone purposely bringing their heads | 
pretty close in contact, the landlord, una- | 
ble longer to bear his taunts, lent him ra- 
ther aseverecull, “ Lam truly obliged to 
you,” cried the happy Seacazzone, taking | 
him by the hand, “this is all 1 wanted | 
with you; truly obliged to you, my good 
host, and will thank you for the change. 
Your bill here is eight livres, and the fine 
upon your assault is ten; however, if you | 


I shall reach the 
city very pleasantly before evening, it will 
be quite right.” 


said the wai- | 


When he bad at leneth tinished | 


deal a fellow a) 
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BOOK BINDING. 
od of inform- 
sul, conti. 


This inet 
| 


THE subser. ike 
ing jus triema and the pubire, a 
sthe Book wandiog Buoiticss, in ail its + rious 
No. 835 Cruss-strect, where all wiio 
ies fuvour him with a call may rest assured their 
work siall be. xccuted weiiineatness and despatch, 


Biank Books rated aid bound, aud warianced 


wr y 

a 
wal iit 
nu 


OrancHycs, il 


to be equal to ia the env. 
A gencral assortment of Blank Books for sale. 
JOUN H. MINUSE, 
N. B. Subscribers to the “* Literary Gazette” 
can have their volumes bound in calf, or any kind 
of bindins, by sending inem to the above ; ‘uce. 
Music books, gentlemen’s libraries, o'd books, 


and publica tions, bound to any pattern, aud at the 
Juiy 1. 


———— 


shortest nhouce. 


THE TRAVELLER 

IS published on Puesdays and F.idays, on a 
large imperial sheet, by Bader & Porter, at No. 
S1 Court-street, Boston, and a great variety of 
Literary and Seientifie matter—Manufacturing, 
and Commercial Intclligence—in- 
Vi} int resting and important to travellers 
the latest Foreign and Domestic news—Marine 
List-—Price Current, &c. As a veiw ob 
gencoral advertising, it offers singular advantages, 
hav ng a more extensive circulation among places 
of public resort, suchas stage-houses, steam-i oats, 
hote! s, reading rooms, &c. than any other paper in 
Ne w-Epgl ane 

The Staze Register, a publication very useful to 
travellers, is issued in a neat pamphlet form, as an 
accompaniment to the Travcller, once in twe 
months: and furnishes a ful! account of the prin- 
cipal lines of stages, steam-boats, and canal pack- 
ets in the New-England states and the state of 
New-York. 

Price of ihe Traveller, $4 per ann. : of the Tre- 
refer and Register, $5 per ann. payable in ad- 
vonce. July, 1526. 


LAND AN NCY 


ac. 


.D GENE RAL AGE 
OFFICE, 
Vo. OL .Nussanestreet. 
JAMES W. ANDERSON, respectfully an- 
nounces to his friends and the public, that he come 
nues his General Ageney and Commission busi- 
hossat the above otliee. He buys and sells lands, 
and lots on commission: be loans and 
horrows money on very reasonable terms. He 
ilatters himself that he has given general satisfae> 
ion to his friends and the public, and hopes by 
tuircmitted attention to merit a continuance of 
that distinguished patronage already bestowed up+ 
on him. Considerable sums of money may be 
had by applying soon, on real estate. 
JAMES W. ANDE RSON. 
— ee 


SATURDAY. 


uses 
USES, 


PU BL ISHED EVERY S 


JAMES G. BROOKS, 
EDITOR, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 4 WALL-STREET, NEW-YORK, 
Terms—Four Dollars per annum, payable in ad- 
vance. Subscriptions must commence with the 
first No. of a Volume, prospectively or retro 

specti ely. 

No subscriptions received for a shorter period tham 
one year, and notices of discontinuance must 
be given ove mont! previous to the close of @ 

Letiers must be post-paid. 


volume. 


J. A. Fevy, Prinrer, 123 Maiwen-past. 


